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piled by M. R. J. DuBois, and it begins, very properly, with 
Byron and the Ocean — "Roll on, thou dark and deep blue 
ocean, roll!" (Which it generally does without any urging). 
After this there are poems for France, poems for Germany, 
poems for Italy, poems for Austria, poems for Switzerland, 
poems for Greece. You arrive, you take your hotel out of 
Baedeker, or if you are a Cook Tourist, you are brought to a 
hotel ; you make your terms, order food, then — why then you 
pull out "Poems for Travellers" and put yourself in the proper 
mood for sentimentalizing! 

Some good poems have happened into this book, but the ma- 
jority are poor; in short, the selection shows some industry, but 
no culture — much sentimentality, but no critical training or 
ability. 

Alas, for the almost sacrilege of calling that Education which 
would cause one to welcome this book! Alas, for the super- 
ficiality of the mind that conceives the plan of such a book. 
This must have been what the immortal preacher had in mind 
when he cried — "Of the making of many books there is no 
end!" 

The other small volume of verse, "The Poetic Old World," 
compiled by Lucy H. Humphrey, is far superior to the first. 
It is built on the same pre-digested plan ; it is the same Baedeker 
color, and one could go through the same programme up to the 
reading of the poem appropriate to the place. In this second 
volume, however, the traveller would find better poems. Why 
do not the leading publishers take their stand with Governor 
Hughes and shut down on the Book-Makers? (Henry Holt & 
Company). S. B. E. 



The Little Brown Brother. By Stanley Portal Hyatt. Henry Holt & 
Company. $1.50. 

"The Little Brown Brother" brings the reader to the Philip- 
pine Islands, to an island in the group called "Lamu," and sets 
forth very strongly the Englishman's view — which in this case 
should be the view of every sensible white man — of the attitude 
of the American Civil Government toward the dark races. The 
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attitude is the same as that which in Reconstruction days in 
the South was taken toward that part of the Oriental world 
domiciled in this country — the negro; and which then worked 
untold — untellable horrors. That attitude still is working ill, 
only that now the ill is not confined to the South, but has spread 
as a canker to the whole Nation — to all politics. As Mr. Hyatt 
says: "No policy could have been more ill-advised than that of 
the Americans in the Philippines. . . . They did not realize, 
and their leaders (Civil) would not tell the people that the 
difference between East and West is far more than that of 
geographical position, that legislation and text book formulae 
are powerless to change the Oriental; that education is not 
civilization; that the Brotherhood of Man is a theory, and the 
Color Line a fact." 

Again. 

"The Spaniard suited the East. He was restful, impressive, 
haughty, with a supreme contempt for the weaker side, and a per- 
fect disregard for political ethics, qualities which the Oriental 
considers the natural attribute of rulers, and consequently ad- 
mires. . . . He did in the Philippines what no other Christian 
nation has done elsewhere, he forced his religion on the people, 
his religion as well as his law. . . . To-day, many people, not 
knowing or not understanding, are prone to sneer at the Spanish 
Colonial Empire ; but wise men, white men to whom the ideals 
of the West are sacred, should raise their hats when it is men- 
tioned, for with all its faults, it was a very wonderful thing, a 
great civilizing influence, and, most wonderful of all in that it 
lasted so long after Spain herself had declined. It was a white 
man's rule, almost to the end, the rule of those who knew the 
difference between black and white, East and West, who under- 
stood that the Oriental is not an individual at all, but merely a 
part of a vast, unwieldly mass, which is incapable of guiding it- 
self, incapable of thinking for itself, needing all the time a firm, 
strong hand to steer it into the right course, to force it along 
that course ; a mass, which if it leave the track, must be driven 
back with lead and bayonets and high explosives, before it has 
time to disintegrate and perish miserably." "The Spaniards 
knew when to hang a man, and acted on that knowledge, be- 
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ing untroubled by a squeamish press or a neurotic public con- 
science." 

The love story is fairly well told, for there is a love story ; the 
American Army is shown in a way to let the reader see that 
this Englishman appreciates fully, and pities greatly, the 
officers as well as the rank and file of the American soldiers who 
are unable to act, unable almost to defend themselves, because 
of the outrageous vagaries of the Civil Government. 

S. B. E. 

Gunhild. By Dorothy Canfield. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 

The name indicates the Scandinavian setting of this story of 
an American party travelling in Norway, and caught in an out- 
of-the-way village, and kept there by the illness of their Chape- 
rone, Aunt Nancy, who is perhaps the most interesting and 
strongest of the characters. She is a New Englander of the 
best type — straight-forward, independent, kind-hearted and 
keen. The hero, Harry, is an American brought up in Europe 
by a worldly mother who tries to develop in him all that is un- 
American, but he inherits his father's love of the prairies, and 
longs to become a ranchman, and consequently breaks through 
his conventional training and falls in love with the peasant girl 
Gunhild, who has lived in Kansas and knows the prairies, and he 
looks forward to their perfect ranch life, and all the good they 
can do by elevating the life on the plains. The story has 
several surprises and ends in rather an unexpected way. The 
grandeur of the Norwegian scenery with its mountains and 
valleys, its rivers and fijords enhances the story and is well 
brought out, not forgetting the trolls and fossegrims. 

E. H. S. 



